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the Honorable Seabury Cone Hastick, 91, A.M., 
L.L.D., L.H.D., Sc.D., leading the academic proces- 
sion as it returns to Peters Hall after the Commence- 
ment exercises on Tappan Square, where Mr. Mastick 
gave the Commencement address. It was Mr. Mas- 
tick’s 75th reunion. At 94 he spoke in a deep, 
vibrant voice, receiving a thunderous ovation from 
the students at the close of his remarks. The photo- 
graph at the right shows a portion of the long line 
of graduates moving across campus to the Com- 
mencement exercises. In the background is the north 
wing of the King Building, new home of the human- 
ities and social sciences, which was dedicated during 
the week end. Sections of Warner Gymnasium and 
Peters Hall appear on the right. 
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Looking south from Peters Hall toward the north wing of the King Building. 


The Faith That Was in Him” 
DONALD M. LOVE, ’16, at the dedication 


AN/ 2 ARE MET TO DEDICATE A BUILDING to the memory 
of a man whom many of us knew, and whose con- 
tributions to the life of this College we have either wit- 
nessed or felt. The actual witnesses are necessarily fewer 
in number as time goes on. The obligation to testify which 
lies on those who remain, therefore grows stronger, for the 
record should be established that those who succeed us may 
be assured that what they feel has a basis in fact. 
Henry Churchill King was a man of faith, and we do 
well to review the articles of his creed as we attach his 
name to this building and think of the place it will hold in 
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the development of Oberlin’s future. For Oberlin, too, has 
been and is an adventure in faith. As with all institutions, 
its faith is a distillation of the beliefs of all those who have 
lived and worked within its walls and programs. The 
name of Oberlin, which was once merely the family desig: 
nation of an obscure Alsatian pastor, has become a com 
posite of all the spiritual investment which countless de- 
voted men and women have made in this institution for 
one hundred and thirty-four years. The faith of Oberlin 
is also a composite of many articles, some of them seem: 
ingly antithetical because of the complete tolerance of our 
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Donald M. Love, “16, emeritus secretary of the College. gives the 
dedicatory address for the new Henry Churchill King Building. A 
copy of the speech was placed in the cornerstone box (or time cap- 
sule) of the building, along with other memorabilia connected with 
the life of King. These were collected by the Class of 1907, which 
was on campus during the first four years of King’s presidency: 
Minutes of the trustee meeting (November 19, 1902) at which 
King was named president. The following books: Henry Churchill 
King, by Donald M. Love; the 1907 Hi-O-Hi; Rational Living, by 
King. The Oberlin News for May 15, 1903, with pictures of 
King’s inauguration. Annual reports of the president and treasurer 
for 1902-3 and 1926-7. A copy of the 1903 Commencement Pro- 
gram. The Oberlin Alumni Magazine for December, 1959, show 
ing ground-breaking ceremonies for the King Building. Notes of 
the trustee meeting of June 20, 1927, accepting King’s retirement 
after 25 years — with regret. Commencement Programs honoring 
President King in 1927. A list of all contributors to the Develop- 
ment Program, 1960-2. College Bulletins for 1965-6. <A letter 
from President Carr announcing the merger of the Graduate School 
of Theology with the Divinity School of Vanderbilt University. 


tradition, but all of them pertinent to an adequate under- 
standing of what we are today. To that composite, Mr. 
King brought his own credo, loyally consonant with all he 
found most admirable in the past, bravely divergent in 
areas where he thought restatement was necessary for the 
service of the present and of the future as far as he was 
able to project it, all of it simplified and summarized in 
terms which could be understood and used by the succes 
sive student generations who were always his primary 
care and concern. 

Mr. King came to the presidency of the College sixty 
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three years ago, after a long apprenticeship in which he 
had learned all he knew about educational administration 
from experience in the other camp, so to speak, at the 
desk and in the study of the classroom teacher. It had been 
a training in realism and practicality based upon good 
human relationships among friendly individuals cooperat- 
ing for the common good. If the building we are dedicat- 
ing were an administration building, it would perhaps be 
appropriate to consider some of his administrative prin- 
ciples. Since its primary purpose is to provide facilities for 
the study of the humanities and the social sciences, it will 
be more fitting to examine the grounds which a long teach- 
ing experience had established for the faith that was in him. 

Henry King’s teaching career had begun in mathematics 
and continued in philosophy and theology. Thus there 
were elements of both the specific and the speculative in 
the structure of his belief. He knew, as only a mathema- 
tician can know, the inexorable physical limits within which 
human activity must be contained, but he also knew, as 
only a philosopher can know, the illimitable ranges of hope 
and aspiration which may be developed to motivate that 
activity. We can only wonder what his amazement would 
have been over the extension of long established physical 
limits by the findings and implications of scientific inquiry 
in this space age. Of one thing we may be sure: he would 
have reasoned from that extension of physical limits a cor- 
responding expansion in the realm of philosophical specula- 
tion. He conceived of the role of science as one of con’ 
tinued fearless investigation, while the role of philosophy 
was to be one of acceptance and interpretation of scientific 
fact as it became established. In all this process of inves- 
tigation and interpretation, he could have said with Milton 
that he contemplated “no middle flight,” for the ultimate 
purpose of the whole effort was to be no less than an 
understanding of the purposes of the most high God who 
rules the universe. The climate in which the process was 
to be carried on was one of friendly cooperation. It is at 
this point that note should be made of the remarkable rela- 
tionship which existed between Henry Churchill King and 
Edward Increase Bosworth. These two men, working in 
effective partnership over a quarter of a century, did much 
to influence the mind of the College, and the enduring 
attitudes of its graduates. Their pattern for an educational 
institution was, quite simply, a community in which the 
individual members worked toward the realization of their 
own highest potentials, in resolute loyalty to the best vision 
they had or could obtain, with reverent consideration 
always for the claims and purposes of their associates in 
the enterprise, all focused on the goal of a society of 
brotherly men which should become an effective restate- 
ment of the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


It would be an easy but fatal error to dismiss all of this 
theory on the ground that it was early twentieth century 
idealism untested by the demands of modern life. Although 
King and Bosworth did not live to see the full force of the 
attack which was to be made on their ideal, they did face 
the trial by fire of the First World War, and perhaps that 
was more shocking than anything which followed it, since 
it was the first and most devastating assault on all that had 
previously been King’s 
awareness of the challenge was evident in many of his 


considered most secure. acute 


utterances before the entry of the United States into the 
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war. His answers are most conveniently found in the great 
series of baccalaureate sermons delivered in and after the 
war years. Even the titles of those sermons reflect the 
steadfastness of his faith: “Grounds for hope in a changing 
world order,” “Good thoughts in bad times,” “Some moral 
demonstrations of the world war,” “Great motives,” 
“Sources of power,” “Seeing life whole.” The substance 
of the sermons was often a restatement of old maxims 
familiar to those who had heard his chapel talks and class- 
room discussions, but the messages are surcharged with an 
intensity of feeling and a sense of urgency due to the 
circumstances of their delivery which made them seem 
new and compelling. 

It is perhaps permissible to include here what I have 
summarized elsewhere as the fundamental principles of the 


King credo: 


“His basic theological conviction was that of a personal 
God, whose kingdom was to be understood and ultimately 
realized by the highest possible development of personal 
relationships based upon friendship, reverence for person- 
ality, and the recognition of Christ as the supreme revela- 
tion of God. The great personal virtues are an absolute 
honesty, an utter integrity, a recognition of the duty of 
growth, and an unrelenting self-control prompted not so 
much by the negative desire to suppress evil as by the 
positive desire to invite and encourage the very best. The 
governing educational conviction was that the prime objec- 
tive should be the development of character and the educa- 
tion of the whole man, physical, intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral and religious. The educational process from the 
standpoint of the student, was simply to stay persistently 
in the presence of the best in the field in which he sought 
achievement, making an honest response, and being con- 
stantly on guard against the peril of the iesser good which 
is ever the enemy of the best. From the standpoint of the 
educational institution, the process must be that of pre- 
paring students for living. Courses of study necessarily 
and properly take the largest part of the time of the col- 
lege student, and are a very important means, but they 
are not in themselves the aim of education.” 


That aim is best stated in the following passage from 
President King’s Inaugural Address as President of the 
Association of American Colleges: 


“Students must be brought to a personal sharing in the 
great intellectual and spiritual achievements of the race: 
the scientific spirit and method, the historical spirit, the 
philosophic mind, the social consciousness, the religious 
discernment and commitment, every one of them involving 
at the same time moral and religious conviction and pur- 
pose.” 


We are concerned in these days with the decay of moral 
values, the tendency on the part of many persons, young 
and old alike, to regard all modes of behavior as indifferent, 
so long as the individual is free to do as he pleases. In 
our educational planning, we have sometimes exalted in- 
tellectual development over the other equally important 
facets of the whole man. It may be that, beginning with 
those educational plans and processes, we need to rebuild 
the moral underpinning of our lives with some such con- 
victions as those which motivated Henry Churchill King. 
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Challenge Grant Campaign 
Ends in Victory 


Ares ForpD FOUNDATION CHALLENGE GRANT to Ober- 

lin, which offered the College $2.2 million if it 
could raise $66 million from 1963-66, was met with 
more than a million to spare, as the challenge period 
ended June 30, 1966. 

President Robert K. Carr announced at the Alumni 
Luncheon on June 11 that a total of $7,640,000, which 
could count as matching funds, was raised by some 
13,500 alumni, parents, and friends during the three- 
year period. The over-all total of gifts and grants 
to the College during this time have exceeded 
$11,223,000. 

Among the recent large bequests to the College 
are $64,635.77 from the Ohio Foundation of Inde- 
pendent Colleges for the year ending May 31; a 
National Science Foundation grant of $15,600 to sup- 
port undergraduate and faculty research; a Frederick 
Gardner Cottrell grant of $59,100 to strengthen the 
departments of physics and mathematics over the 
next three years, providing for an additional staff 
member in each department, for research equipment, 
and for library books; and an unrestricted grant of 
$5,000 from the International Nickel Company, Inc. 


The end of education might be less the specialized improve- 
ment and refinement of the human mind, and more the 
discipline and perfection of the human spirit in prepara- 
tion for citizenship in the ideal commonwealth of the future. 


Let us look again at this noble building which your 
gifts have made possible as a memorial to a great and good 
man whose life and work are woven into the very fabric 
of Oberlin’s spiritual and intellectual being, just as this 
building will become a vital part of its physical equipment. 
It stands on a site already hallowed by many memories. 
On this corner stood the Mahan-Morgan House, succes: 
sively the home of Oberlin’s first president and one of her 
early professors, their house shaded, according to early 
photographs, by that very locust tree which puts forth its 
fragrant white blossoms as a blessing on this occasion. On 
this corner, still later stood for eighty years the buildings 
of the Conservatory of Music housing the agency by which 
the life of this College has been so greatly enriched on 
the aesthetic and artistic side. Henceforth, for many years 
we trust, this new building will speak particularly in the 
area of the liberal arts of the educational ideals of Henry 
Churchill King. He would not wish us to conclude this 
ceremony, however, without the solemn reflection which 
he so often made that “the sacredness of things and places 
is wholly borrowed from persons.” The significance of 
what we do today will be derived not from the King name, 
not from the historical setting in which the building stands, 
nor even from anything in the past of this College, but 
from the dedication of those who in the long future will 
work within its walls — faculty and students alike. In 
their lives will every good thing out of the past live again, 
and every imaginable good thing in the future be realized. 
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President Carr 
and 


Seabury C. Mastick, °91 


HONORED ALUMNUS RETURNS FOR HIS 75th 


THE HONORABLE SEABURY C. MASTICK, ’91, at Commencement 


Ros DELIVERY OF AN ADDRESS at a Commencement is 

not a new experience for me. However, in the past, 
the audience has always been a strange one that expected 
a discourse on the humanities or some phase of science 
with perhaps a slight trace of erudition. Today, I am here 


at home, speaking as an elder brother of our common Alma 


Mater to my younger brothers and sisters. 

My former addresses were impersonal, but today I must 
speak in the first person, or largely so, as I have been 
requested to hark back to the times, not of the parents of 
the graduating class, but to the times of their grandparents. 
The gap between the time I rode a high-wheeled bicycle 
on the streets of Oberlin and now drive a Lincoln Con- 
tinental spans nearly eighty years. 

What was Oberlin like when I entered as a Freshman 
in the fall of 1887? There were no paved streets or men’s 
dormitories. The men lived in village houses, generally 
without bathrooms or central heat. Except in Talcott, 
Baldwin, and Stewart Hall, the women likewise roomed in 
private houses. I found a room in a house where the only 
heat was a baserburner stove in my room for which I fur- 
nished the coal. Some of the men boarded at Talcott and 
Baldwin, but the rest found meals where they roomed. 
I boarded at Baldwin during my four years at Oberlin. 

Buildings which are old now were new then. Peters, 
Warner, Talcott, and Baldwin were only recently built. 
The Chapel, Spear Library, French Hall and Society Hall 
were all located on Tappan Square, which we called the 
campus. These latter are all gone now. 

The time was a scarce twenty years after the close of 
the Civil War, about the length of time since the close of 
World War II, which you all remember. General Shurtleff, 
one of the soldiers of the Civil War, was a familiar figure 
on the campus. The Civil War did not seem so far away 
from us. 

I found myself in a totally new environment, just as so 
many of you do today. I had to adapt myself to wholly 
new conditions. The free and easy life of California, 


Mr. Mastick talks with Richard D. Rooney, °57, director of finan- 
cial aid, who has accepted a position with the College Entrance 
Examination Boards, New York City. 
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whence I had come, was different from the strictures of 
Oberlin. I was told that drinking, smoking, card playing, 
and dancing were taboo if not sinful. At home they had 
all been tolerated. The atmosphere was decidedly religious. 
Church and Chapel were compulsory. Every class was 
opened either by a hymn or a prayer. There were weekly 
prayer meetings. All of this I accepted, as they were condi- 
ticns precedent to my being admitted as a student. 

1. my memory I go back to the setting of that period: 
the faculty, the curriculum, and the customs. 

It was near the end of an era. 

The president was James Harris Fairchild of the college 
class of 1838, a venerable and dignified scholar of seventy. 
The senior professors were Monroe, Ellis, and Churchill. 
All had been theological students under Charles Grandison 
Finney, Oberlin’s second president. Ellis and Churchiil 
had been teaching since before the Civil War and were as 
venerable in appearance as President Fairchild. Monroe 
had not been there quite as long. 

The early austerity of Oberlin had ebbed away, but the 
religious atmosphere of the founding fathers was continued 
by these men who had inherited it through President Fin 
ney. They were men who walked with God. In their 
prayers before class they talked familiarly with God, but 
reverently. 

I remember one instance when a member of Professor 
Monroe's class had gone to Cleveland ostensibly to visit a 
sick friend. Professor Monroe said: “Thou knowest, Oh 
God, that our friend (naming him) has absented himself 
from class today to go to Cleveland to visit a sick friend. 
We pray that he may return to us safely in good time with 
a sense of duty well done.” I doubt if the dear old professor 


President Carr presents Mr. Mastick with a brochure of colored 
pictures of Warner Concert Hall, gift of the Masticks. 
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knew that the sick friend was an invention. We did, and 
felt very sheepish over the kindly prayer. If the professor 
did know it, it was a lesson to us not to dissimulate. 

The curriculum was based on the classics: Latin and 
Greek. Science was secondary. Electives were relatively 
few. Athletics was not a major. Until after I was grad- 
uated there were no football games with outside colleges, 
although there were baseball games. 

Such science courses as we had would be considered 
embryonic today, but, embryonic as they were, they pro 
duced a Charles Martin Hall, the father of the aluminum 
industry, and a Robert A. Millikan, my classmate, the only 
Nobel Prize winner of Oberlin. 

The customs of Oberlin of the long ago were vastly dif- 
ferent from those of today. 


There was a quaint custom called decorum. Even the 
word is now obsolete. It comes from the Latin “decorus” 
characterized by seemliness in conduct, manners, and ap- 
pearance and conforming to the recognized standards of 
propriety. Now very old-fashioned, but gracious. 

Both in Church and Chapel the men sat on one side of 
the aisle and the women on the other. You were not sup- 
posed to walk with a woman unless you happened to be 
going in the same direction. This was the cause of many a 
circuitous route between two given points. 


The campus was crossed by plank walks, the planks 
being placed at inconvenient distances apart, I presume to 
discourage propinquity. 

You were not supposed to go far outside the village 
limits without the consent of your reporting member of 
the faculty. 
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Mr. Mastick speaks at the Men’s Dinner on 
Saturday night. 
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I once asked my reporting faculty member, Professor 
Chamberlain, if I could ride my bicycle out of the village. 
Permission granted, I rode away for three days, going as 
far as Toledo. On my return I was called before a com- 
mittee of the Faculty for being AWOL. I answered that 
I had permission to go for a ride and I had gone. Professor 
Chamberlain confirmed the permission, but added that he 
had no idea that I was to be gone so long. As a result the 
Faculty could not reprimand me, as I had complied with 
the rules, but I was told that next time I must give my 
destination. 


Rarely, if ever, did the opposite sex call the other by 
their first names. It was almost invariably Mr. or Miss. 


We were formal in attire also. The men dressed re- 
spectably. Tee shirts and Levis had not yet been known. 
I cannot say that the change has been for the better. The 
women wore long skirts and long-sleeved, high-neck blouses, 
leaving everything to the imagination compared with to- 
day’s scanty attire which leaves little to the imagination. 
I think this change has been for the better. If the women 
today wore bloomers rather than shorts and slacks I am 
sure the campus would be less decorative. I am not 
oblivious to the obvious. 


Commencement was a drab affair compared with the 
ceremonies of today. There were no gowns or colored 
hoods or mortar boards. The men wore dark suits and the 
women, as I recall, were dressed in white. The exercises 
were held in the First Church. Certain of the men deliv- 
ered orations, and the women read essays. It was not 
considered proper for a woman to orate even if she were 
capable. 
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Mr. Mastick with Mrs. Carr at the Alumni Luncheon held in the Ice Skating Rink, Satur- 
day noon. SAGA served over 1,300 persons. 


The title of my oration was “The Unseen Influence of 
the Law.” I was naive enough in those days to believe that 
the mere existence of a law created an aura which insured 
its obedience. 

The only class distinctions were badges of the class 
colors. 

The mark of a senior man was a tall silk hat. Men were 
not supposed to wear these hats until they became seniors. 

But the men of 1892 were brash enough to jump the gun 
and bought themselves silk hats before the end of the 
Junior year. The class had a party one night, and all the 
hats were laid aside in an upper room. Some 1891 men 
obtained a ladder and abstracted all the hats. It was a 
great scandal. Court action for thievery was threatened. 
The hats were impounded and kept for 1892 to be worn 
at a more appropriate time. 

The men were not supposed to call on the women after 
8 p. m., and the men were to be in their rooms before 10 
o'clock. In our house this latter rule was literally obeyed 
as some wag had inscribed the figure 9 on one side of the 
door and the figure 10 on the other. Thus we were always 
in between 9 and 10. 

There were Thursday lectures in the Chapel which we 
were supposed to attend. Sometimes there was a visiting 
lecturer, and sometimes a discussion on a topic of the day. 
I recall one day it was proposed that the railroads should 
not run on Sundays. Evidently to enable the train men to 
go to church. By voice vote the plan was approved almost 
unanimously. 

Even in those days we were intent on improving the lot 
of mankind. 

These reminiscences have to me a nostalgic quality. The 
personalities referred to and my classmates have practically 
all gone to the beyond. Memory alone remains. 

You might think from my account that we of eighty 
years ago were a bit dull and found life uninteresting. To 
be sure we did not have the distractions of the present. No 
movies, radios, televisions, automobiles or satellites convey- 
ing news and sights from the farthest corners of the earth 
in the twinkling of an eye. But we did have our parties, 
just as you have. We had orchestral music. We had in- 
teresting lectures. We had class rivalries. We had en- 
during friendships, marked by our recurring class reunions. 
We had the glorious music of the Messiah. 

However, we did have something priceless which you 
miss. We had a sense of peace and quiet unhampered by 
the worries of an uncertain world. 

Nor do I wish to give you the impression that we of 
the dark ages were without sin. We were not angels any 
more than you are today. We too broke the college regu’ 
lations. Only points of view change, and the march of time 
brings new ideas and new methods of approach. 

I feel that there is nothing wrong with the present 
younger generation which the older generation did not 
outgrow. The differences in customs and ways of life are 
differences in degree and not in essence. 

Four hundred years before the events, Mother Shipton, 
the Yorkshire, England, seeress, prophesied: 

Carriages without horses shall go 
And accidents fill the world with woe. 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye 
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Seniors receive their diplomas from President Carr. 


Under the water men shall walk 

Shall ride, shall sleep, and talk. 

In the air men shall be seen 

In white, in black and in green. 

Iron in the water shall float 

As easy as a wooden boat. 
These prophecies have all come true in our time. One 
would not wish to emulate Mother Shipton in prophecy, 
but the changes and progress of the past few decades have 
surpassed her wildest dreams. 

The advance in knowledge has been unpredictable, fan- 
tastic, and even terrifying. 

Today there are strange things looming over the illim- 
itable horizon. | 

The application of atomic’ energy-nuclear power is in 
its infancy. 

Interstellar exploration will lead to what and where. 

Oceanographers are mapping the bed of the sea and 
finding areas of sea life awaiting further exploration. 

On the earth, among the stars, and in the waters under 
the earth, are vast possibilities. 

A wise man has said that man has done more than make 
new discoveries. He has discovered methods of making 
greater ones. 

This is the promise of the future. 

I believe with Hamlet when he said, ‘“‘There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 
in your philosophy.” 
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President Carr Addresses the Graduates 


M*® AND WOMEN OF THE CLASS OF 1966: 

You and I have spent four exciting and, I trust, 
rewarding years together. They have not always been 
easy years, for many of the problems we have faced to- 
gether have not been easy ones. You and I know that these 
are days of transition in higher education and that the way 
ahead is not always clear. But I think most of you will 
agree that out of our experiences together we have gained 
some understanding about problems and their solutions. 


It is customary for speakers at college commencements 
to tell graduating classes that the older generation has made 
a mess of things and that the problems of the world are 
now theirs to solve and that the old are waiting for the 
young to straighten things out. I suggest that this kind of 
talk is wide of the mark. The fact of the matter is that 
the world’s business at any given moment 1s done by men 
and women of all ages working together without too much 
regard to membership in separate generations. In a very 
real sense you are all from this day forward “old,” for 
you are about to join the rest of us as members of a single, 
aging generation. 

History is full of examples of men and women of differ- 
ent ages working together, with little or no awareness of 
their differing ages, to solve common problems. The 55 
men who went to Philadelphia in 1787 to write the Ameri 
can Constitution are a splendid case in point. The oldest, 
the most experienced, and wisest in the ways of men, was 
Benjamin Franklin, who was a venerable 81. The youngest 
delegate was only 26. The most influential delegate, the 
man who came to be known as “the father of the Consti- 
tution,” James Madison, was 36. If my count is correct, 
4 delegates were in their 20’s, 15 in their 30's, 22 in their 
40's, 7, including Washington, in their 50's, and 7 were 
60 or older. For the most we have forgotten their ages. 
We remember them simply as “the founding fathers.” 

What may be true today is that challenging opportuni 
ties come to the young more quickly and in greater number 
than ever before. I say this to you even though most of 
you are heading for graduate school and are thus postpon- 
ing for awhile your direct involvement in the practical busi- 
ness of running the world. I say this because, for one thing, 
the greatest challenges have always been in the area of 
ideas rather than administration, essential as the latter 1s, 
and because the whole vast realm of ideas is wide open to 
you to explore and to help shape right now. Madison was 
the Philadelphia Convention’s idea man and this was his 
greatest hour. He had to wait nearly a quarter of a cen 
tury before his country thought him old and experienced 
enough to become its chief administrator. As such he was 
less than a complete success, but, as is often the case, the 
country survived a somewhat disappointing administration 
because its basic purpose and fabric, which Madison had 
helped shape many years earlier, were sound, 

As a footnote here I am compelled to observe that the 
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glib slogan used by some embattled members of your col- 
lege generation — “Don’t trust anyone over 30” — is no 
more than a slick restatement of the commencement speak- 
er’s tired cliché that the world is waiting for the young to 
solve its problems. At the very least you need to be remind- 
ed that you will grow old faster than you think and that 
you cannot condemn everyone over 30 to outer space unless 
you are prepared to accept the notion of a quick obsoles- 
cence schedule for yourselves. 


Our honored alumnus this morning is a member of the 
Oberlin Class of 1891. If one of you has the good fortune 
to return to your 75th class reunion, the year will be 2041. 
The 75 years that lie ahead are certain to bring greater 
changes in the affairs of men than did any similar period 
up to now. But this was also true of the 75 years between 
1891 and 1966. Mr. Mastick would be the first to admit 
that these years, with the insistent and continuous need 
they have presented to adapt to a long series of often un- 
predictable changes, have not been easy ones. He would 
testify, I know, that he has had to face and accept changes 
which would have been very disturbing to his equilibrium 
had he been compelled to contemplate them in 1891. 

Does any one of us doubt that the next 25 years, or the 
next 10 years, will challenge the inventiveness and the 
adaptability of every one of us who lives through these 


Commencement Notes 


A THE 133RD ANNIVERSARY COMMENCEMENT ex- 

ercises held on Tappan Square the College con- 
ferred 515 degrees upon 508 candidates, who came 
from 39 states, the District of Columbia, and 11 
foreign countries. Receiving the A.B. degree from 
the College of Arts and Sciences were 363 persons; 
receiving the M.B. degree from the Conservatory of 
Music were 71 persons. Graduate degrees were be- 
stowed upon the following: five masters of arts and 
21 masters of arts in teaching in the College of Arts 
and Sciences; 9 masters of arts, 11 masters of sacred 


theology, six masters of religious education, and 23 
bachelors of divinity in the Graduate School cf 
Theology. 


Graduating with distinction were 152 of the graduat- 
ing class: 119 with honors for general achievement, 
72 for achievement in a major field, and 39 for both. 
Those seniors graduating with the highest 
summa cum laude, with highest honors in their field 
of specialization, were Robert M. Gardner, Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland (speech); Sarah E. Gibbard, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia (history); Jerry P. Gollub, St. 
Louis, Missouri (physics); and David L. Myers, Silver 
Spring, Maryland (mathematics). 
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years as no earlier generation has ever been tested? More- 
over, there is a very real danger that that part of our 
generation you young people make up will find the going 
rougher than the rest of us will and that, for all of your 
present propensity to reject convention and authority, you 
are in greater danger of becoming old fogies perhaps 
the phrase will be young fogies — by the time you are 40 
than were any of your predecessors at these Oberlin 
Commencements. Change is going to hit you faster, hard- 


The lanterns glowed. 


er, and more continuously than it has ever hit anyone 
before. The rest of us may have had a little more warning, 
a little more time in which to get set for the troublesome 
business of accepting change. 

My most important word this morning concerns the open 
society. It is the obvious, the attractive, but in the end 
ever-valid word that counsels you to hold fast to the prin- 
ciples and techniques of the open society as each of you 
gets on with the business of helping plan and implement 
the fantastic changes that lie ahead of you. I submit that 
the open society provides the kind of people you are with 
the best means of maintaining the kind of social environ- 
ment you will want over the long pull. The open society 
may yet prove unworkable; it may turn out to be more 
than man can manage or more than he deserves. But we 
ought to be very slow about concluding that it can and 
should be replaced by some system that looks to be a better 
one. Winston Churchill put it like this: “Many forms of 
government have been tried, and will be tried in this world 
of sin and woe. No one pretends that democracy is per- 
fect or all-wise. Indeed, it has been said that democracy is 
the worst form of government except all those other forms 
that have been tried from time to time... .” 

It is because I have an abiding faith in the soundness of 
the open society, and in the liberal arts college which is 
such a vital aspect of the open society, that I am moved to 
sound a jarring note on this festive occasion by questioning 
1? 
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the tendency some of you have sometimes revealed either 
to use or condone means of expressing your ideas or of 
trying to get your way that are not easily reconciled with 
the rationale of the open society or its microcosm, the 
academic community. 

What do we mean by the open society? Two or three 
simple observations will do. Absolutely central to the 
rationale of the open society is the notion that men of 
intelligence and good will must engage in a never-ending 
search for what the political philosophers call truth. Or to 
put the same idea in somewhat different words, the open 
society is based on a belief that man can use his intelligence 
to achieve a measure of progress in human affairs, and 
that we should accordingly persist in the search for better 
ideas about the purpose and goals of life and for better 
ways of meeting man’s needs and taking care of his busi- 
ness. And finally that the best way of testing out new 
ideas and new ways is through experimentation and evalua- 
tion in a free but orderly environment — in short, in the 
Open society. 

Let me dwell for just a moment on the point of the 
proper means of expressing and debating new ideas, or, if 
you will, of contemplating alternative ways of facing up 
to perplexing problems. I suggest that man has never 
devised a better way of trying to do all this than through 
the vigorous, understanding exercise of the complex of 
freedoms that make up the lst Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States: freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, the right of assembly, and the right tc peti- 
tion. I suggest further that the common element in all of 
these freedoms is a belief in the efficacy of words as an 
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President Carr autographs a program. 
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President Carr and Donald M. Love, °16, honorary marshal. 


Top: Children are interested observers. 

Right: In the academic procession, left to right, Kathrin Ca'wein Mastick 
and Edith Starrett Green. Rear: Harold Boeschenstein and Landrum 
R. Bolling. 


Left: Kenneth Moore, associate professor of bassoon and wind instru- 
ments, directs the Commencement Band. 


Walter K. Bailey, °19, who headed the campaign for the King 
Building, thanks Alumni contributors at the Dedication. 


expression of intelligence, in the efficacy of rational dis- 
course as a means of debating ideas, all of this as prelim- 
inary to the reaching of decisions. 

The freedoms of the Ist Amendment have always re- 
quired large measures of interpretation and application. 
An issue of the moment, for the Supreme Court, and for 
you and me, is whether acts, as opposed to words, as means 
of asserting and implementing a point of view, of coping 
with and solving a problem, can be acceptable parts of the 
rational discourse of a free society or of an academic 
community. Many difficulties stand in the way of accept- 
ance of this notion, not the least of which is that when 
people move from words to acts, from persuasion to any- 
thing that begins to look like coercion, the factor of intel- 
ligence may be seriously compromised or lost entirely from 
the business of reaching decisions. In ruling that the 
lst Amendment erncompasses such things as picket lines 
and sit-ins the Court has recently been approving methods 
of making a point that fall more on the side of acts than 
they do of words. We do need to note that the Court is 
moving very cautiously in this direction and that it is in- 
sisting that picketing be peaceful and that sit-ins not in- 
terrupt the appropriate business of the persons or agencies 
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bearing the brunt of the demonstration. 

Admittedly, certain ceremonial or ritualistic gestures 
which may be acts rather than words, can have meaningful 
and acceptable value as symbols, and thus in some measure 
speak intelligently as though they were words. But we 
have to recognize that just as words invite counter-words, 
so acts invite counter-acts. It requires little thought or 
experience to recognize that acts and counter-acts can pro- 
duce an environment that is much less favorable to rational 
contemplation of alternative ways of doing things than are 
words and counter-words. 

Of course, even words and counter-words can be short 
on intellectual content. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., recently 
stated that he was appalled by the nature of some of the 
protests against the war in Vietnam. He is quoted as hav- 
ing said “one hates to see liberals and intellectuals prepar- 
ing the way for a new McCarthyism by degrading the 
level of public discussion and substituting slogans for sense 
and rage for reason.” And he added, “If we are to have 
competition in hysteria and demagoguery, the other side 


always wins.” Schlesinger’s “other side” is not identified, 


but presumably he meant to warn liberals — those who 
would get on with the search for change — that conserva- 
tives —- those who want to preserve the status quo — have 
often prevailed in those situations where force rather than 


Martha Mayfield Dalton, °41, and Elbridge P. Vance, professor of 
mathematics and acting dean of the College. 
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President Carr with Andrew Bongiorno, °23, professor of English, 
left, and College Trustee James W. Wickenden, °28. 


discourse, or sentiment rather than sense, has determined 
the course of events. 

Whatever Schlesinger meant by “the other side,” or 
regardless of which side each. of you may henceforth find 
yourself on, I would ask you to pause for just a moment 
whenever you find yourself tempted to assert your point 
of view on a social issue by means that go beyond peaceful 
picketing, or a sit-in that does not interfere with the com- 
peting rights or legitimate business of other persons — to 
pause, and ask yourself whether your opponents may not 
in the end use your own techniques against you and your 
position more effectively than you can use them in your 
effort to prevail. And, of course, I would ask you also to 
consider what happens to an open society or an academic 
community in which as a regular thing competing ideas are 
examined and alternative ways of coping with problems 
are considered through rival manifestations of coercion 
rather than through an orderly and rational marshalling 
and evaluation of contrasting data and arguments. I urge 
you to attempt to develop in yourselves a built-in prejudice 
in favor of rational discourse, as opposed to coercive tactics, 
as a lifelong habit of mind and action. 


As I have been talking, I am sure the pessimistic thought 
has occurred to some of you that there may not be anyone 
around in 2041 to attend the Oberlin Commencement. We 
live in the kind of world in which it is wise that each of us 
entertain a bit of skepticism concerning all rosy predictions 
of wonderful things to come. But the present quality of 
the class of 1966 and the promise of what you can accom- 
plish surely justify the sounding of an optimistic note here 
today. You are gaining and will continue to gain the 
specific professional skills for lifetimes of satisfying service. 
You have deep concern about the human condition, you 
have great compassion for your fellow men — particularly 
those who are denied equality of opportunity and those 
whose lot is injustice. The world can be a better place, I 
truly believe, because you possess these qualities so gener- 
ously. 

It is no mere Commencement cliché then to sound here 
a4 note of hope, service, and satisfaction, for these goals 
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explain why a college like Oberlin was founded, why it has 
grown in strength and purpose through 14 decades and 
why you have come here seeking to strengthen your will 
and your ability to reach these goals. Let us join, then, 
you and IJ, you and the rest of us here today, one genera- 
tion, in expressing a passionate belief in progress, in the 
need to form intense convictions about the world’s issues 
and problems, to show courage in defense of positions, and 
to engage in vigorous intellectual controversy. But let us 
also, the members of one generation, shun continuously 
that temptation to coerce others to the acceptance of our 
point of view that has so often been the sin of the intel- 
leetually arrogant and the morally self-righteous men of 
the world. 

And now the time has come to tell you how happy the 
rest of us are to play our appointed roles this morning, and 
to let you know that now and henceforth we are all part- 
ners together in an enterprise that never exhausts its chal- 
lenge — service in behalf of Oberlin College and affection 
for it. 


New Alumni Challenge 


AM THE ALUMNI LUNCHEON where victory for the 

Ford Challenge Grant was announced, Mark J. 
Staley, °30, president of the Alumni Association, pre- 
sented a surprise fund-raising challenge to the trustees 
of the College. Mr. Staley announced that the Alumni 
Association offered to raise $3 million in outright 
gifts over a five-year period if the Board of Trustees 
would raise $1 million. Walter K. Bailey, °19, chair- 
man of the trustee development committee, responded; 
“The Trustees accept the challenge willingly and 
enthusiastically. This new opportunity will permit the 
Board to press forward with a five-year plan for new 
programs and _ facilities totalling $15,750,000.” The 
next objective includes a new library and men’s gym- 
nasium, both badly needed, a sizable increase for endow- 
ment and scholarships, and an addition to the art build- 
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Honorary Trustees, right to left, are: Frank Van Cleef, 04, A. 
Beatrice Doerschuk, ‘06, and Mrs. Van Cleef 
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THE HONORARY DEGREES OF 1966 


President Carr with recipients of honorary degrees, left to right, are Kathrin Cawein Mastick, President Carr, Mr. Mastick (Commence- 
ment speaker). Back row, left to right: Harold Boeschenstein, Edith Starrett Green, Germaine Brée, Landrum Rymer Bolling, and Ivan 
Galamian. Not pictured: Frederick B. Artz, °16. 


A’ THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES President Robert 

K. Carr, in the name of Oberlin College, conferred 
honorary degrees upon seven outstanding citizens of the 
country. The honorary degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon Kathrin Cawein, artist and teacher. The wife 
of Seabury C. Mastick, 91, Miss Cawein has exhibited 
in England, France, and Italy, in addition to the United 
States, and is represented in the permanent collections of 
the Metropolitan Museum and the National Museum, 
among others. Receiving the degree of Doctor of Music 
was Ivan Galamian, violinist and teacher at the Curtis 


Institute of Music and the Juilliard School of Music, An 
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honorary member of the Royal Academy of Music of 
London, Mr. Galamian has given concerts and _ recitals 
throughout Europe since his debut in Paris in 1924. Re- 
ceiving the degree of Doctor of Literature was Frederick 
Binkerd Artz, °16, emeritus professor of history at Oberlin 
since 1962, the author of numerous books, the most recent 
(1966) Renaissance Humanism, as well as articles in 
scholarly journals. Also receiving the Doctor of Literature 
degree was Germaine Brée, professor at the Institute for 
Research in the Humanities at the University of Wiscon’ 
sin, editor and author, the former head of the department 
of Romance languages, the Graduate School, New York 
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University, and regarded by many as the foremost living 
authority on modern French literature. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Har- 
old Boeschenstein, chairman and director of the Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, who received the Presi- 
dent’s Medal for Merit in 1946 for his service in World 
War II and has filled many government posts with honor; 
Landrum Rymer Bolling, president of Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, since 1958, and chairman of the board 
of directors, the Great Lakes Colleges Association; and 
Edith Starrett Green, United States Representative, Third 
Congressional District, Oregon, who received the “Top 
Hat” award, Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of 
America, in 1965, and whose six terms in Congress have 
been marked by historic bills, such as the Higher Education 
Acts of 1963 and 1965, which she steered through draft 
and passage. 


FREDERICK BINKERD ARTZ, 716, was presented by 
Donald M. Love, °16, emeritus secretary of Oberlin Col- 
lege: 

Mr. President, dedication to the life of the intellect does 
not always connote an equal involvement of heart and 
soul. When all three are identified with the purpose and 
program of an institution over a long period of years, it 
is appropriate that the fact be recognized. On this occasion, 
Oberlin College would express its gratitude to one who 
by his teaching has greatly enriched its immediate life and 
by his writing has enlarged its effective reputation abroad. 
A legion of former students will applaud the act as voicing 
their word of thanks also for incentive and guidance. As 
an historian and interpreter of the cultural achievements 
of man’s past, deeply interested in making that legacy a 
source of strength and inspiration to the youth of the pres- 
ent and the manhood and womanhood of the future, Fred- 
erick B. Artz stands before you as a candidate for the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Literature. I have the honor of 
presenting him for the award of that degree at your hands. 


President Carr: Incomparable teacher and rare friend of 
generations of Oberlin students, the beneficiaries of a 
bountiful intelligence, a generous affection, and a percep- 
tive wit; a man of and for all ages, in the name of Oberlin 
College I confer upon you the degree of Doctor of Litera 
ture with all the rights, privileges, and honors thereunto 
appertaining. 


HAROLD BOESCHENSTEIN was presented by James 
W. Wickenden, ’28, trustee of Oberlin College: 

In the march of time, the industrial growth of our democ- 
racy has moved ahead at the pace of its leaders. 

And our leaders move ahead as they can create industrial 
giants, whose main purpose is to serve with increasing econ 
omy and responsibility the growing needs of mankind. 

Truly outstanding leaders are basically human beings 
with depth of feeling and sensitivity of soul. Theirs is also 
a courage of spirit and keenness of vision coupled with an 
almost inexhaustible store of energy and a great capacity 
for work. 

Such is Harold Boeschenstein — a distinguished indus 
trialist in this state. A national pioneer in the glass industry 
where his emphasis on vigorous research, forward-looking 
organizational methods and imaginative merchandising are 
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reflected in the hundredfold growth pattern of fiberglas 
in a short quarter century. 

He has acted as economic advisor and consultant to the 
administration of five of our nation’s Presidents, and_ his 
career in industry has been paralleled by keen participation 
in educational foundations and cultural institutions. 

For forty years he has been prominent in the glass indus- 
try, and he is currently chairman of Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corporation, the instrument by which he is so success: 
fully serving his day and generation. 

Mr. President, I present to you Harold Boeschenstein for 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


President Carr: Enterprising producer of the goods 
which provide the resources of the better life; concerned 
and effective participant in the public service upon which 
our nation depends. . . 


LANDRUM RYMER BOLLING was presented by 
John Milton Yinger, professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology: 

Undoubtedly the tasks and responsibilities of the college 
president have always been severely demanding and com- 
plex. But this period of drastic change and diverse con- 
stituencies makes ever greater demands of judgment, energy, 
and diplomatic skill. In a rich and varied career, Landrum 
Rymer Bolling has developed the resources and demon- 
strated the talents that have led him to his distinguished 
presidency of Earlham College. Trained in political science 
at the universities of Tennessee and Chicago, he has taught 
at Brown, Beloit, and Earlham; and has worked in munic- 
ipal government and on the staff of the TVA. He has 
had another career as a journalist, having served as editor 
and as foreign correspondent in Central Europe and the 
Mediterranean areas — an experience that now lends sup- 
port to strong international programs at Earlham. He has 
served in Mexico as director of a work camp sponsored 
by the American Friends Service Committee — an illustra- 
tion of his concerns as a member of the Society of Friends. 
As one of the organizers and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Great Lakes Colleges Association, he has 
helped to open up important new opportunities for his own 
college and the eleven others associated with it in a highly 
promising organization. And as President of Earlham Col- 
lege since 1958 he has won the enthusiastic support and 
deep respect of students, faculty, and alumni. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have the honor of presenting to you for the degree 
of Doctor of Laws Dr. Landrum Rymer Bolling. 


President Carr: Respected president of a sister college 
that dares to assert and foster its own distinctive purpose; 
courageous and able sponsor of educational ideas and un- 
dertakings . . 


GERMAINE BREE was presented by John William 
Kneller, provost: 

The greatest authors of the past two centuries have writ- 
ten in revolt against social injustice, moral hypocrisy, and 
man’s inhumanity to man. But, as Albert Camus has said: 
“The most elementary rebellion expresses, paradoxically, a 
longing for order.” 

Germaine Brée, the foremost interpreter of the life and 
works of Camus, has been called the greatest living author- 
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Lorrian A. Cook, “14, chairman of the Gift Committee, standing, 
and Frank (Pete) Fisher, ‘14, at the dedication of the Class of 
1914 Classroom in the King Building. The Class contributed over 
$30,000 for the room. Above one blackboard, in an aluminum 
plaque, is the following quotation from King: “The great secret 
of all living is the persistent staying in the presence of the best.” 
Lewis E. Hayes is president of the Class of 1914. 


ity on modern French literature. Born and educated in 
France, she has spent most of her professional career in the 
United States. Our colleges and universities are much the 
richer thereby, for, more than anyone else, Professor Brée 
has helped this generation to comprehend the sometimes 
bewildering, frequently contradictory, and always contro- 
versial French writers of the past six decades. 

Mr. President, Germaine Brée’s brilliant career has been 
a search for that order which Alexander Pope has called 
“Heaven's first law.” She stands before you and a grateful 
college for the award of the degree of Doctor of Literature. 


President Carr: Brilliant teacher and scholar in the great- 
est tradition of the literature of that Gallic tongue that has 
stretched men’s minds and lifted their spirits... . 


KATHRIN CAWEIN, wife of the Honorable Seabury 
Cone Mastick, was presented by Mrs. George F. Dalton, 
III (Martha Mayfield, 41), trustee of Oberlin College: 

It is with much pleasure that I present to you Mrs. 
Kathrin Cawein Mastick for an honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. Mrs. Mastick has well demonstrated the spirit of 
a daughter of Oberlin in her enthusiasm for seeking knowl- 
edge and her zeal in developing her talents. She has not 
been a passive observer of life but has most vigorously 
entered the world and has always reached for high accom- 
plishment. Her first work was in research on methods for 
recording the finest musical performances of the day. She 
moved from that exciting era to find her deepest satisfac- 
tion in wide study and achievement of excellence in several 
media in the field of graphic arts. She has been a doer — 
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not content to sit still. Mrs. Mastick and her family have 
shown great interest and great generosity to Oberlin Col- 
lege. It is from such support that Oberlin also can continue 
to be a doer — not to sit still. 

Mr. President, with warmest admiration for a life of 
activity and creativity, I commend to you Kathrin Cawein 


Mastick. 


President Carr: Creative and ever-eager participant in 
life's joyous journey; enriching others with gifts freely given 
from her own generous share of talent and affection... 


IVAN GALAMIAN was presented by Stuart Canin, 
professor of violin: 

It is my personal pleasure today to participate in an act 
of recognition for a distinguished teacher and human being. 

Ivan Galamian, a great violin teacher and musician, 
through extraordinary dedication to the violin and things 
violinistic, has been responsible for a rebirth of the great art 
of violin playing, an art which in the past has given us 
wondrous moments and will, through his efforts, continue 
to do so in the future. 


His influence upon coming generations of musicians and 
appreciative listeners will be enormous. Through brilliant 
and creative teaching, through willingness to experiment 
with an art that is a reflection of life itself, and through 
constant strivings for artistic perfection, he has served as an 
example to his students and to the world. 

In this awesome age, it is truly fitting that Oberlin Col- 
lege should honor one who has labored to make us aware 
of the power of pleasure rather than the pleasure of power. 
Mr. President, I present to you Ivan Galamian for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music. 


President Carr: Renowned musician and teacher, bril- 
liant shaper of the modern tradition through which a great 
instrument speaks to the senses and touches the emotions... . 


EDITH STARRETT GREEN was presented by Frank 
Laycock, Allen Professor of Education: 

Mr. President, during “these most brisk and giddy-paced 
times,’ we owe a special debt to those who work for 
imaginative laws. In federal politics, where local wish com- 
petes with general need, the legislator who can sponsor 
controversial bills and win re-election too is a national 
asset. 


Through six terms Congresswoman Edith Green has 
served Oregon and the United States by seeking legisla- 
tive solutions to nagging problems, notably those besetting 
education and brotherhood. She taught high school through- 
out the great depression, worked in radio and public rela- 
tions during the war years, and entered the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1954. Her major works are the Higher Edu- 
cation Acts of 1963 and 1965 — historic bills which she 
steered through draft and passage, showing yet again that 
federal cooperation can help local regions move with the 
times. 


Mr. President, I proudly present Edith Starrett Green, to 
receive the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

President Carr: Steadfast seeker for the developing law 
which is the foundation of a free and dynamic society; 
great friend and effective supporter of education . . 
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“LT Mace Att Taincs New’ 


ROBBINS STRONG, ’34, at the Baccalaureate 


lias AS HIS STARTING PLACE the story of the tempta- 

tions of Jesus in the Scriptures, the Rev. Robbins 
Strong delivered the Baccalaureate sermon in Finney 
Chapel on Sunday morning, June 12. The time, 12 
o'clock, was an innovation, a change from the late 
afternoon Baccalaureates of previous years. The Reverend 
Strong discussed the temptations of Jesus in the light of 
the modern undergraduate choices: the first temptation 
— economic welfare, the goal of a well-paid job, an easy 
chair in suburbia or academia; the second temptation -— 
the reach for power and authority, “The temptation,” 
Strong indicated, “to which our country is peculiarly 
prone. I seem to remember that we fought pretty 
hard to win a certain war, and that, feeling that there 
was a power vacuum, decided to move in.” He went on 
to say: “This, it seems to me, is why we are in Vietnam, 
so that it will be our power and not someone else’s . . 
we do this to establish or maintain peace, what is some- 
times called Pax Americana.” He questioned whether or 
not we might be falling prey to the temptation that 
Jesus turned down: “not only playing God, but becoming 
God. It means the death of God, putting ourselves in 
his place.” 


The third temptation, he indicated, has to do with “a 
belief in miracle or irresponsibility.” Caught, he indi- 
cated, “in a complex organization or a messy situation, 
we feel that we are but small cogs in a great machine, 
that anything we do isn’t going to make much difference 
anyhow — and so we say, ‘What the hell, and stop 
trying.” This again, he continued, is “the situation in 
which we are caught in Vietnam. We don’t know how 
to win and we don’t know how to lose. We don’t know 
how to bring the thing to an end. And thus we go on 
climbing higher and higher up the Babel tower of esca- 
lation hoping somehow that when we have to jump off 
a miracle will take place, that everything will turn out 
all right.” 

These three choices or “options” — he indicated, 
Jesus turned down: “economic determinism, the power 
interpretation, the fatalistic or miraculous: three philoso- 
phies of history.” Positively speaking, he said: “Don't 
expect ready-made decisions,” but keep in mind the fol 
lowing: there is a “social aspect to decision. We are not 
isolated individuals.” This is what it means “to be a part 
of the people of God.” Again, this is God’s world: “he 
made it: he is still active in it; his mighty acts are the 
stuff of which history is made.” We are, he indicated, 
“called to help make a new heaven and a new earth.” 
Referring to a passage in the Book of Revelation, Strong 
concluded with the comment: “This is a reminder that any 
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Reverend Robbins Strong, 

general secretary of the Division of 
Interpretation and Personnel, 
United Church Board for World 
Ministries, United Church of 
Christ, New York City. 


The Academic Procession enters the Chapel for services of the Bac- 
calaureate. Leading the procession is Donald M. Love, ‘16, honor- 
ary marshal, then Werner Bromund, professor of chemistry at Ober- 
lin, followed by President Carr and Robbins Strong, the speaker. 
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expectation of a full realization of that new society — all 
the expectations of the Great Society notwithstanding - 
will not come within history as we know it.” But, he con- 
tinued, “this same passage says: “The dwelling of God is 
with men. He will dwell with them,’ and “Behold I make 
(not will make) all things new.’ Even here and now we 
know in part, we realize something of that new world which 
God intended in His creation.” 


ay 
Professor and Mrs. Fred Foreman, left, and Professor and Mrs. 
Luke Steiner, °24, (Helen Watson, °25) at the Alumni Luncheon. 


The Computer Center held open house over Commencement week 
end. Observing the new machine are Jacquie Lowell, °68, and 
Chris Brown, °67. 
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The Prayer 


EDWARD L. LONG, JR. at the Baccalaureate 


Eternal God, who of thy great mercy has brought us 
to this hour, be pleased to watch over this company that 
it may always be faithful to that which it has been taught 
to cherish. Help us to remember that from those to whom 
much has been given much will be required. Guard us 
from the selfish use of privilege. We do not ask that Thou 
wilt keep us from hardship or danger but only that Thou 
wilt preserve us ever loyal to the truth. 


May we be grateful for the providence in events and 
the sacrifices of elders which have nurtured and supported 
us. We confess before thee the resentments and hostilities 
which sometimes overwhelm our gratitude. We may not 
yet have learned how to be critical without carping, to 
raise issues of policy without dealing in personalities, to 
excel in skills without bragging about accomplishments. If 
we have achieved competence without a sense of direction, 
excellence without the joy of achievement, freedom with- 
out dedicated commitment, or the ability to criticize more 
readily than to appreciate, forgive our failures and prompt 
the reconstruction of our outlooks. 


Be pleased to bestow upon this community the gift of 
candor, the fiber of integrity, the zest of sound learning, 
and the consequences of cultivated sensitivity. May we 
cherish diversity of value in the bond of fidelity to each 
other’s authenticity, freedom of thought and expression 
under the rubrics of responsibility, and a disciplined in- 
dividuality which preserves men from aimlessness on the 
one hand and fanaticism on the other. Grant us grace to 
continue our contributions to this college, in just criticism 
rather than iconoclastic fury, in covenantal involvement 
rather than apathetic disdain, in the ability to welcome 
significant changes rather than yearn in nostalgia for the 
presumed virtues of the past. May we know the difference 
between response to our heritage and obeisance to the out- 
moded, between acceptance of progress and infatuation 
with the novel, between the changes we ought to make and 
the trends of our times we ought to resist. For all our 
presumption of knowledge we may be lacking in wisdom, 
the wisdom to discern our duty in this our destiny. Grant, 
O Lord, the vision we so sorely need. 


O Thou in whom we live and move and have our being, 
who has made us for Thyself, so that our hearts are rest- 
less until they find their rest in Thee: Grant us purity of 
heart and strength of purpose, that no selfish passion may 
hinder us from knowing Thy will, no weakness from doing 
it; that in Thy light we may see light clearly, and in Thy 
service find enduring joy. Through Jesus Christ, our 


Lord, Amen. 
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Gertrude F. Jacob, °29, executive secretary of the Graduate School 
of Theology, and Herbert G. May, professor of Old Testament 
language and literature. 


Recognition Day 


Graduate School of 


‘Theology 


HE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY held its final 
Commencement program June 8, prior to its move to 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Acting Dean 
Walter Harrelson of the Vanderbilt Divinity School, was 
the principal speaker at the Recognition Service held 
at 8 p.m. in First Church, his topic: “Ministries Sacred 
and Profane.” At a noon luncheon J. William Lee, as- 
sociate professor of the philosophy of religion, was 
honored as the Graduate School of Theology Alumnus 
of the Year. At 2:30 Dr. Frank Gulley, president of the 
Vanderbilt Divinity School Alumni Association and act- 
ing dean Harold W. Fildey of the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology, were the speakers. A Memorial 
Service was held in Fairchild Chapel at 4:15, followed 
by the Senior Alumni Banquet in Dascomb Hall. About 


100 alumni and guests were present at the banquet 
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Thomas W. Graham, professcr emeritus of homiletics, left, Harold 
W. Fildey, acting dean of the Graduate School of Theology, and 
Blake D. Wagner, °57, president of the GST Alumni Association. 


A 


|x. a | 


J. William Lee, t, °49, left, was named ““Alumnus of the Year.” 
Presenting him with his citation is Erston Butterfield, °46, recipient 
of the award in 1964. 
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Katharine S. Von Wenck 


Frederick Foreman 
The Retiring 


Professors 


WA THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR five members of 

the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences 
reached the age of retirement: Frederick Foreman, pro- 
fessor of geology; Elizabeth S. Foster, associate professor 
of English; Paul P. Rogers, professor of Spanish; Ralph H. 
Singleton, °23, professor of English; and Luke E. Steiner, 
24, professor of chemistry. Also retiring is Katharine S. 
von Wenck, associate dean of women and director of 
recreation. Together, these six members of the faculty con- 
tributed a total of 217 years to the College — an unusual 
contribution to the life of Oberlin, particularly in view of 
the present mobility of college faculties. 

Retirement at 66 for most of these professors, how- 
ever, means only a change of location, the taking up of 
teaching duties at various institutions throughout the 
country. 

Professor Steiner, who joined the Oberlin faculty in 
1928, and was chairman of the department of chemistry 
for more than 20 years, will be research professor of 
chemistry at the University of California at Berkeley. 
The author of two authoritative textbooks, both of which 
have been translated into other languages, he was co- Paul P. Rogers 
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author of the text for the college chemistry course which 
appeared on the NBC-TV Continental Classroom, and 
editor of the students’ and instructors’ manual for a high 
school chemistry course which is on film. 

Professor Singleton, a specialist in prose fiction, 17th 
century literature, and creative writing, will be visiting 
professor of English at Portland State College, Portland, 
Oregon, where he will teach in both the graduate and 
undergraduate divisions. He is the author, editor, and 
co-editor of some half dozen books including three 
recently-published texts: Two and Twenty, an anthology 
of short stories; Style, an analysis of the craft of exposi- 
tory prose; and An Introduction to Literature, which he 
edited with a former Oberlin professor, Stanton Millet, 
now associate dean of the graduate school at the 
University of Illinois. 

Paul Rogers, professor of Spanish, will be teaching 
in a college in North Carolina. The author and editor 
of more than 20 books, including textbooks, anthologies, 
translations, and Winemaking at Home (which he pub- 
lished under a pseudonym), he set up the first summer 
program at Oberlin for foreign language study outside 
the country when he established the Spanish study pro- 
gram in Mexico. 

Professor Foreman, chairman for many years of the 
department of geology, will continue his research on 
rock, mineral, and fossil sediments taken from an ancient 
lake in the San Augustin Plains in New Mexico under 
a grant from the National Science Foundation. 

Professor Foster, a specialist on Herman Melville, 
edited The Confidence Man for The Collected Edition 
of his works. She is now editing his Mardi for a new 
edition of his works initiated by the Center for Ameri- 
can Studies of The Modern Language Association. She 
plans to move to Austin, Texas, her native state, and 
does not contemplate at present accepting any of the 


offers she has received to teach in the area. 

Associate Dean von Wenck, formerly an assistant 
professor of physical education, has upon two occasions 
been acting dean of women. Also the director of the 
Student Union, she plans to retire in Oberlin. 

In honoring these professors at the Alumni Luncheon, 
Saturday noon in the Ice Skating Rink, President Carr 
said: 

“We know these colleagues well, as friends and daily 
associates. We appreciate, and we thank them for their 
contributions to the growth and strength of this college, 
given through loyal work in their several roles. 

“We see also a basic, original Oberlin idea exemplified 
in this accidental community of six people who retire 
together in 1966. Professor Foreman was born in England 
and grew up on the prairies of Manitoba; Miss Foster is 
from Smithville, Texas; Professor Rogers from Sno- 
homish, Washington; Miss von Wenck is a native of 
Piedmont, South Carolina; Professors Singleton and 
Steiner are natives of Ohio, having been born in Cleve- 
land and Columbus Grove, respectively. There were 
many stopping places, with names which read like a 
Stephen Vincent Benet poem, before these six came, as 
so many others have come from every corner of the 
earth, to settle and work in Oberlin. They have, then, 
helped to fulfill the founders’ dream of an institution 
which draws its strength from many sources and whose 
people serve the whole world. 

“It happens that two of the six who retire this year 
were born in the 19th century. Since the College's 
retirement age is 66, it is almost certain that these will 
be the last members of the Oberlin Faculty whose 
origins are in that remarkable hundred years of history, 
the century that brought Oberlin into being. 

“We wish them all well, and thank them for working 
among us.” 


ALUMNI MAGAZINE GETS NEW EDITOR 


Bee WITH THE NOVEMBER) Mrs. John W. Copeland, graduated 
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Philip F. Tear, °43 


issue, the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine will have a new editor: Philip F. 
Tear, “43. Phil comes to the Maga- 
zine from the R. J. McCallister Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, where he has been 
account executive for advertising and 
director of public relations since 1959. 
Before that he was copy editor for 
13 years with the Youngstown Vin- 
dicator. He also held a post as News 
Director for the radio station WEDO, 
McKeesport, Penna., after his military 
service with the Navy’s Seabee units 
as Lt. (j.g.), 1942-46. Phil’s father, 
Frank W. Tear, 11, and his mother, 
Marie Soller Tear, *13, have been ac- 
tive alumni of the College for many 
years. A brother, Richard, graduated 
from Oberlin in 1947, and a sister, 


in 1948. An uncle, Dr. Ted Soller, °23, 
is head of the department of physics, 
Amherst College. Phil was president 
of the Class of 1943 from 1958-1963 
and has served on various fund-raising 
campaigns for Oberlin. He was presi- 
dent of the Youngstown Advertising 
Club, 1965-66, and has served this past 
year as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Youngstown Council of 
Churches, editing their biweekly news: 
letter. He has also been a part-time 
instructor in journalism at Youngstown 
University. Phil is married to the 
former Phyllis C. Jones, a graduate of 
Youngstown University. They have 
three children: Suzanne, 16; James, 14; 


and Richard, 9. 
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Clarence War 
Is Honored 


Mr. and Mrs. Ward received hundreds of well wishers. Talking to them are J. Frederic, °16, 
and Alice Ralston, °19, Shreiner. 


SE oe | 
Mr. Ward and Harriet Reid Clapp, °32 


é 


Foran Warb, who retired as professor of art and 

director of The Allen Memorial Art Museum in 
1949, but who has continued to lecture in Oberlin annual- 
ly, announced his “permanent” retirement from the class- 
room this June. He was honored by the department of art 
at a reception in the Art Museum in recognition of his 50 
years of teaching at Oberlin. Oberlin had honored Professor 
Ward in 1959 by presenting him with the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws and in 1950 the Alumni Association pre- 
sented him with The Alumni Medal for distinguished Coteee Tilites Icvin’ Fu Pencl “24, and Man Teme 
service to Oberlin College. reception 
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Symposium 


Symposium panelists, right to left: F. Champion Ward, °32, deputy vice president for International Programs, Ford Foundation; John S. 
Diekhoff, professor of English and associate dean of the faculty, Western Reserve University; Conrad A. Hilberry, °49, professor of Eng: 
lish, Kalamazoo College, Michigan; and moderator J. Milton Yinger, professor of sociology and anthropology, Oberlin College. 


Topic of the Symposium was “The College To- 
morrow,” with Mr. Ward talking on “Structure 
and Achievement in American Education,” Pro- 
fessor Hilberry talking on “Stepladders and Rub- 
ble,” and Professor Diekhoff commenting upon the 
remarks of the previous speakers. Mr. Ward’s talk 
will appear as part of a chapter in a volume on the 
liberal arts to be published by the University of 
Chicago Press in the autumn of 1966. 
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CONRAD A. HILBERRY, ’49, at the Symposium 


WOULD LIKE TO SAY SOMETHING about college students 
and the way they live. Most of you have seen the most 
perceptive piece of writing I know on this subject: Pro- 
fessor Bongiorno’s eloquent essay in the April issue of the 
Alumni Magazine. What I say here will be more confined 
in its scope and less brilliant in its execution. I should like 
to make a few observations about the kinds of structures 
that have traditionally organized students’ lives and what 
seems to be happening to these structures now. 
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As part of our study of colleges, a couple of Antioch 
students, a man and a woman, spent about a week on the 
Oberlin campus this spring, living in the dormitories, at- 
tending classes, talking with anyone they could corner — 
coopers, North Hall jocks, members of the continental 
crowd at French House — taking notes on the native rit- 
uals. (Incidentally, judging from our experience at Oberlin 
and elsewhere, student cultures may prove as ripe as Samoa 
for the anthropologist’s plucking.) Anyway, one paragraph 
from the student observers’ report reads this way: 

“When I entered Wilder earlier in the evening, about 
11 p. m., I saw almost nobody on the school grounds. Ex- 
cept for a faint echo coming from the dance in Hale’s gym, 
Oberlin was very quiet. When I walked out of Wilder at 
12:25 a. m., however, the whole school seemed to suddenly 
come alive. The walks were lined with couples, on foot, on 
bikes, on motorcycles, and all bustling along toward the 
girls’ dorms. It reminded me very much of a typical be- 
tween-class rush, except that it was the middle of the 
night.” 

This midnight traffic illustrates one obvious and ele- 
mentary kind of structure that colleges have imposed on 
the lives of their students: the obligation to be in particular 
places at particular times. Schools vary more widely than 
you might suppose in this matter. In some of them students 
are required to show at chapel or assembly at a given hour 
each day. Meal times are set; if one plans to eat, he appears 
on time. When a class is scheduled for MWF at 11, the 
students are expected to be there. The women, and in some 
schools the men as well, are checked into the dormitories 
at 10:00 or 11:00 or whatever hour it is — thereby pre- 
cipitating the midnight traffic. In other schools, students 
may move very much to the ebb and flow of their own 
tides. If the cafeteria line is open when they are moved to 
eat, fine; if not, they take their meal tickets to the snack 
bar, where hunger can keep its own hours. On a few 
campuses the dormitories never close, and students come 
to class or not at their pleasure. (In the Antioch First Year 
Program, lectures are recorded and the tapes filed in the 
library so that late sleepers can hear their 8:30 lecture at 
a more civilized hour.) 

Varied as colleges are in this matter, there can be little 
question of which way the current is running. I read in 
the Review that Oberlin’s noon meals next year will be 
served cafeteria style from 11:15 to 1:15. In undramatic 
ways such as this, colleges all over the country are relaxing 
boundaries of time and place. 

May I quote from the student observers again, to illus- 
trate a second kind of structure? 

“On Saturday night I wandered up to the second floor 
of the student union and discovered about 30 ‘dating par- 
lors.” Each parler was well furnished with a rug, lamps, 
tables, chairs, a sofa, and most important, a large metal 
wastepaper basket. The rule regulating use of these dating 
parlors was that if a boy and girl were using one they had 
to place the wastepaper basket in the door so that it re- 
mained open at least as much as the diameter of these 
baskets. The first thing I noticed as I walked down the 
hall was that in each door was a wastepaper basket crushed 
flat enough so that the door could be almost closed without 
breaking the rule. Bending of the rules in this case was 
quite literal.” 
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The second way in which students’ lives may be pat: 
terned from without is again fairly obvious: through the 
expectation that they will do some things and not do others, 
that they will observe certain fashions of conduct, whether 
these are written down, like the wastepaper basket rule, 
or passed on in a less formal way. Some of these expecta- 
tions are trivial: that men will (or will not) hold coats 
and doors for women. Others are of great consequence: 
that experimentation with drugs is (or is not) an accept- 
able way to extend one’s range of experience. It is no news 
that colleges differ in their expectations. At Wheaton 
College in Illinois (for which I have great respect) students 
agree to refrain “from the use of alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco, from gambling and the possession and use of play- 
ing cards, from dancing, from meetings of secret societies, 
and from attendance at theaters, including the movies.” 
And by and large they live up to their word. Occasionally 
students backslide into a movie house, but seldom into a 
bar. On the other hand, at Antioch the college’s expecta- 
tions are phrased in a much more general way — for ex- 
ample, that one must not exploit other members of the 
community or the community as a whole. This sort of 
expectation, requiring interpretation case by case, provides 
students with very little external structure compared with 
the Wheaton pledge. 

Again, there is no question which way the colleges are 
moving. When I visited a freshman dining room here at 
Oberlin one evening last fall, the customs surrounding the 
meal transported me back to my own time as a student 
here. Students waited to let their elders go into the dining 
room first. Then the women went in and took alternate 
seats around the tables. The men, then, filled in the gaps. 
After the meal, students stayed at the tables until the 
house director rose and left. Later in the year control over 
dining room customs was delegated to individual dining 
halls, and many of these minor rituals have begun to dis- 
appear — an inevitable change, probably, but one I can't 
help regarding with certain nostalgic regret. 


I have mentioned requirements that students be in par- 
ticular places at particular times and expectations that they 
act in some ways and not in others. A third kind of struc- 
ture that colleges provide for their students is what one 
might call ranking devices, ways in which a student can 
tell how he is doing, how he stands in relation to others. 
Perhaps we are most inclined to notice these devices when 
they are absent. At any rate, one of the conspicuous fea- 
tures of Antioch is the absence of ranking devices: there 
is no dean’s list, no PBK chapter to recognize those at the 
top of the academic pole, and it is considered slightly 
gauche to talk very much about grades or grade point aver- 
ages. There are no intercollegiate athletics to create campus 
gods or demigods. There are no fraternities or sororities 
that one can be in or out of, and social life is not formal 
enough to establish any social movers or shakers. Some 
campus offices, such as community manager or editor of 
the paper, do carry prestige, but chiefly, I am told, with 
the underclassmen. Well, few colleges are as free of these 
ranking devices as Antioch, but I suspect that on many 
campuses they enjoy less prominence than they used to. 
I have a feeling that students now are inclined to see these 
small hierarchies as stepladders purporting to lead to 
heaven, and that they find it hard to take them seriously. 
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What I want to suggest, I guess, is that the student 
marches and protests that have made the news so conspic- 
uously may be part of a more encompassing change that is 
quietly overtaking many campuses and this change is a 
gradual crumbling away of the structures, large or small, 
that we have counted on to give shape to students’ lives. 
If this is so, what then? What will the landscape be like 


in this patternless world? 


To begin with hopeful prediction, I believe the students 
who survive, who learn to live comfortably in this new 
country, will probably be more inventive than their pred- 
ecessors, more capable of undertaking a problem — walk- 
ing around it until they see its shape and size and then 
mobilizing themselves to solve it. Organizational energy and 
competence, like that which produced the magnificent 
Oberlin student congress last year, will come more natural- 
ly to them than to earlier college generations. They will be 
able to gather their friends, collect a little money, and 
wade into some undertaking — like making a movie or 
redesigning the entire curriculum or opening a_ travel 
agency — that would have overwhelmed their less intrepid 
predecessors. This self-starting ability to tie into a problem 
and get the better of it without any textbook or lab manual 
to tell one how may indeed follow from the crumbling 
structures. 

But other things are likely to follow as well. For one 
thing, students will be more introspective than those we 
have been used to. With no one imposing order from with- 
out, they may find they have to consult their consciences 
the way other people consult their calendars — to find 
out what they are supposed to be doing next. And knowl- 
edge is likely to become more visceral than it has been 
at any time since Adam ate of the tree. Fields of study 
may no longer exist as something out there to be mastered, 
at a certain cost. One hears students say, “I’m terribly in- 
volved with biology this quarter” or “Somehow I just can’t 
relate to medieval history.” This may prove to be a superior 


Early arrivers for the Symposium are Trustee Bernard L. Gladieux, 
30, left, John S. Service, °31, and professor of economics Robert 
W., °40, and Jean Jones, 36, Tufts, in the row behind. 
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way to learn. Certainly the more impersonal style of learn- 
ing we were brought up on was not always brilliantly ef- 
fective. At any rate, when students’ lives are not shaped 
from without, they will be shaped from within. Or not 
shaped at all. 


This last possibility is what gives one pause. It may be 
that without the obligation to be at this place at this time 
and to conduct themselves in this way rather than. that, 
without the Puritan assurance that accomplishment and 
recognition follow at the heels of hard work, students may 
wander in the fearful country of anomie where fog ob- 
scures the landmarks and the compass whirls crazily. What 
if students, having discredited the phoney stepladders to 
heaven, find that their skepticism works with equal effect 
on all the other furniture of the Secular City? Suppose 
that they, having demanded the right to choose for them- 
selves, now find the choices equally indifferent? 

Well, I am not as gloomy as this may sound. Students 
are resilient, and colleges, I hope, are adaptable. If the old 
structures will not do what we require — that is, not just 
train students but make some imprint on their lives — then 
we must build new ones. I think new ones will be built. 
One can begin to see them take shape here and there. But 
we may first spend some chaotic days among the rubble. 


F. CHAMPION WARD, °32, at the Symposium 


if 


Ip 1947, when the Report of the President’s Commission 

on Higher Education was published, the principal re- 
action was one of the need for expansion of the system as 
it stood. There was not much discussion of the adequacy 
of the system itself, or of the optimal relationship among 
its parts. The record since that time has been one of quan- 
titative growth, accompanied by a rather small amount of 
experiment and invention. Where quality has been taken 
seriously, it has been in the form of an established excel- 
lence to be sustained or achieved through increased conven- 
tional effort and financial support. 

Now, in 1966, we are again faced with formidable 
quantitative demands. I have just finished reviewing a 
volume entitled Universal Higher Education. Its authors 
predict that between 1970 and 1975, 50 to 70 percent of 
the age group will be enrolled for post-secondary educa- 
tion. This will add up to two-and-a-quarter million new 
students, and will call for 1,500 to 2,000 new community 
and junior colleges, a quarter of a million new college 
teachers, and about 14 billion new dollars per year. Yet I 
suggest that in addition to its further quantitative expan- 
sion, the next decades may see a greater degree of delib- 
eration among us concerning the effectiveness of our 
national provision for education as a system of ends and 
means. It would be visionary to suggest or predict this, 
if all were placid progress at the present time. The state- 
ment would be true, but no such deliberation would occur. 
We have been isolated and rich enough to be vague about 
ends and lavish about means. Here and there, single insti- 
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tutions or even single communities or states, have altered 
the length or function of this or that segment of the system, 
but such innovations tend to be self-isolating. They are 
less often imitated than deplored, and their sponsors, un- 
convinced perhaps but bruised and lonely, sooner or later 
decide to get baek in line. It is true that some colleges and 
universities retain at least one novel feature, the product 
of some extraordinary effort by an individual or minority 
who once drove quickly into a momentary opening in the 
wall of academic convention. But these venerable novelties 
only prove the rule. They survive through their very 
uniqueness as one-time experiments. They perform a 
double service. They prove that the college or the university 
which conceived them is a forward-looking place. They 
thus make further innovations unnecessary. 

But “placid progress” hardly describes the present edu- 
cational scene in the United States. From Sputnik to 
Berkeley, it has been a time of unusual stress concerning 
the quality of high school science teaching, the special 
requirements of the socially disadvantaged, the neglect of 
undergraduate education, the new strains on the four-year 
college, the rise in the level of education and skills needed 
for employment, and the expansion of federal support to 
education. 

These stresses have appeared at a succession of points in 
the American educational structure, beginning in the fifties 


in the high school, when it rediscovered rigor and the’ 


superior student, then in the college, as it received the 
precocious and the well-prepared, then in the early and 
pre-school years of education, as the disadvantaged fell 
behind, and then, as the New Frontier and the Great 
Society spread their wings, in the web of traditional rela- 
tionships among federal, state, and church resources and 
responsibilities. Although the first impact of each of these 
stresses has been restricted, repercussions in other parts of 
the system have accumulated so rapidly that even a former 
president of Harvard University has called for “shaping 
educational policy” on a national basis by means of an 
“interstate commission.” 

Let us select for closer examination the current efforts 
of the American educational system to provide that shared 
wisdom which has often been cited as the principal end 
sought by liberal arts education in our country. At the 
present time, it seems clear that this enterprise is under 
siege. The demands of an increasingly sophisticated econ 
omy and of a highly competitive world role have given 
pride of place to the sine qua non of skilled manpower. 
At the same time, however, the growing need for wisdom, 
for versatility of judgement, and for wide and sophisticat- 
ed communication, remains obvious. To be a business 
executive, a scholar or scientist, or a civil servant, diplomat, 
or politician requires a range of informed response which 
grows wider daily. 

After ten years’ absence, I recently “moderated” an 
executives’ session at Aspen. The most striking change 1 
observed was in the recognition by modern executives that 
business decisions now must take into account a greatly 
widened range of social facts and values. Overseas, also, 
it has become clear to highly specialized economists, educa- 
tionists, and political scientists attempting to be useful to 
developing countries that single modes of analysis do not 
provide adequate ground for a wide range of policy deci- 
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sions. We are discovering, too, that if East and West, 
North and South, are to meet rather than collide, the 
education of at least the elites of all countries must in some 
way become universal. 

Thus, at a point in history when there is the strongest 
of cases for instilling, more seriously and thoroughly than 
ever before, a common higher learning in the rising genera- 
tion everywhere, there is widespread uncertainty in our 
own country as to how, when, and where to do it. 

To date, the bifocal, four-year college of arts and 
sciences has provided the principal setting wherein Ameri- 
can education seeks to achieve its two great ends. Yet its 
attempt to juxtapose two-thirds of a general education and 
two-thirds of a master’s program in a single course of study 
appears to be under rather widespread strain. I have ex- 
patiated elsewhere on the strains and lapses which, in my 
view, inevitably attend the attempt to realize two distinct 
and principal purposes in a single course of study. 

“Because the bifocal curriculum culminates in ‘majors 
in single subjects for which academic departments are made 
responsible these departments become the principal points 
of attachment for both students and faculty. As a result, 
when thus placed in a single degree program with special- 
ized education, general education contracts ‘to fill the time 
available.” Theoretically, there may be an even division 
of the four-year course into two halves, but close examina 
tion of the half devoted to general education reveals that 
the two years of work of which it is composed becomes a 
pastiche of survey courses for ‘non-majors,’ prerequisites 
required or suggested by departments and professional as- 
sociations, and introductions to single subjects. It is almost 
inevitable that members of a faculty appointed and ad- 
vanced by departments will give pride of place to depart- 
mental interests and expectations. It is predictable, also, 
that as between general and departmental requirements 
for a single degree, students will slight the former.” 
(Humanistic Education and Western Civilization, Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., New York: 1964, 123f.) 

One may cite this and other defects in the existing struc- 
ture without expecting them to be removed. Indeed, the 
most likely prospect, despite what many critics, and not 
alone Mr. Barzun, are saying, is that the traditional struc- 
ture will survive once more, principally because, like Mt. 
Everest, “it is there.” Yet on this special occasion, it is 
incumbent upon us to entertain other possibilities which 
might give to our society the fullest possible measure of 
both shared wisdom and expertise. 


II. 


I see two major alternatives to the present order. I will 
discuss first the one which seems to me to be more likely 
to succeed but less likely to be tried. It assigns a specific 
end to each segment of the school-college-university se- 
quence central to American education, and it attempts to 
be fully realistic in assessing the capacities of existing 
American schools, colleges and universities actually to 
realize those ends, and not simply to claim, or hope, to do 
so. It is therefore prepared, if this assessment requires it, 
to disturb existing arrangements. In short, it recognizes to 
the full the influence which the log can exercise on both 
Mark Hopkins and his students. 


Let me begin with schooling. 


Given the prospect of universal higher education, I 
believe that a bias toward the particular ought to pervade 
the work of the schools. I do not mean that only tidily 
ordered “layers of facts” should be purveyed or that facts 
are intelligible or indeed memorable except in a context of 
meaning, but I do plead for an habitual modesty and dis- 
cipline in the selection of topics and the definition of tasks. 

When schooling with such a bias has been successful, 
the high school graduate will have good writing in his 
knuckles, so to speak; he will have a foreign language on 
his tongue; in the arts and music, his eye and his ear will, 
as Plato put it, prefer the best without knowing why; he 
will worry and re-shape his statements until their meanings 
are as precise “as the subject permits”; he will even begin 
to feel in his bones what it means to make practical judge- 
ments, in the dim, uneven light of stubborn facts. In in- 
stilling this sense of the particular, the school, in my view, 
will be functioning at its best. This is what needs most to 
be done at this stage and it 1s what the school’s leaders, 
teachers, and communities can most steadily understand, 
achieve, and support. 


President and Mrs. Carr greet alumni, faculty members, seniors 
and their parents, and friends, at their home on Forest Street. 


If it focuses on this task, I believe that the school can 
succeed in it by the end of what is now the eleventh year 
of schooling. I believe, also, that this is none too soon, for 
there is further work to do for which adequate time and 
special auspices must be found. This work is that of the 
college, defined as that stage at which a higher common 
learning is instilled in those graduates of the high school 
who are capable of profiting from it. At this second major 
stage, acquaintance with particulars continues steadily, but 
analytic, critical, and synoptic activities are increasingly 
stressed. Learning becomes a quickening rather than a 
transmission or an exposure. Subjects are studied in terms 
of the principles on which they rest and the modes of 
inquiry by which those principles are established. 

In the college years, students are still capable of a cer- 
tain generosity of mind and freedom from vocational 
anxiety. Therefore, the optimal use for the collegiate 
years is to convince the intelligent young American that 
“the unexamined life is no life for a man.” Since this 
conviction is more apt to be stilled than instilled during the 
student’s later career, to instill it should be the shaping 
purpose of a distinct stage of education. 

Since the aim of the college is a common education in 
principles enabling communication and rational progress to 
occur among citizens otherwise variously expert and var- 
iously occupied, the college program should have the same 
degree of coherence for its students and teachers as does a 
course of professional study. 

In such a college, the teacher should be skilled above all 
in teaching. His scholarship should consist in a critical 
grasp of the subject to be taught, a readiness to relate it to 
other subjects, and an unforced “production” of interpre- 
tative writing. He should exemplify the reflective citizen 
at the service of learning. 

The college should not be superintended, like the high 
school, or managed, like the university. It should have as 
its head a president or dean who retains a wistful interest 
in liberal education which he is encouraged to pursue, a 
board of trustees, faculty control of the curriculum, and 
no departments. 

Beyond the college would loom the university. It is the 
home of specialized and professional learning and of the 
disciplined but freely directed pursuit of new knowledge 
and complete understanding. For the better graduates of 
the college, the university would in the first instance pro- 
vide three-year courses of study leading to the master’s 
degree, and for the strongest of these masters, doctoral and 
post-doctoral programs. For other competent students 
seeking professional degrees, appropriate post-collegiate 
preparation of varying kinds would be provided. 

Thus, in the structure here proposed, the major points 
of sorting would come at the end of the present eleventh 
year of schooling, three years of college, and three years of 
specialized study. Each level of the structure would have a 
single educational end and an optimal prospect of achieving 
it. This seems to me clearly better than the present national 
arrangement of twelve years of schooling, followed by two 
fragmented years of “lower division” work, followed, for 
able and mediocre students alike, by two years of under 
graduate “concentration,” followed by one or two years of 
“master’s” work, often under new management. 

If this 11-3-3 structure were to be adopted, some changes 
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in existing arrangements would be required. However, the 
subtraction of one year from the period of schooling might 
prove temporary. Given the rate at which “pre-schooling™ 
is growing, students may in time begin, as well as end, 
their schooling sooner than at present. 

At the collegiate level, a number of now distinct kinds 
of institutions would become jointly responsible for main- 
taining for this country a reflective citizenry. They would 
include the following: first, junior colleges of arts and 
sciences, which would absorb the present last year of 
schooling into a three-year course, not to be described or 
conceived as the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
“grades.” Second would be the large category of four-year 
independent and university colleges, which would reduce 
their first course of study by one year. Of these, those 
having limited resources would confine themselves to com- 
mon higher learning and those which are stronger, such as 
Oberlin, would also award the master’s degree, with em- 
phasis upon the preparation of high school and college 
teachers. Thirdly, the possibility should be explored that 
some of the best of our preparatory schools might become 
colleges sending their abler graduates to the university 
ready, as in Europe, to pursue specialized courses of study. 

(At this point, you will be relieved if I remind you that 
I am speaking today strictly as an individual. Therefore, 
any resemblance between what I have been advocating 
and what is likely to be supported by either the Oberlin 
Board of Trustees or the Ford Foundation is unlikely.) 


III. 


The variant of existing practice which seems more likely 
to be tried, both in America and overseas, attempts a change 
of content within the established structure. For most stu- 
dents, a four-year first degree course is retained, but the 
division of that course into lower and upper divisions or 
halves is not retained. General studies no longer constitute 
even a truncated whole at the level of the college; at the 
same time, specialized studies are broadened to become to 
some extent “divisional” rather than departmental in scope. 

The importance of general education to any modern 
society is not denied by the proponents of this variant. 
Therefore, it is clear that they are optimistic about two 
matters concerning which I have already expressed some 
doubts. These are the capacity of our high schools to take 
over and conduct at a good standard those general studies 
which have been heretofore the responsibility of the lower 
division of the college, and the capacity of university 
faculties to organize themselves in such a way as to plan 
and regularly teach undergraduate programs not confined 
to single departments or mere aggregates thereof. 

In a minority of our high schools, at the hands of some 
teachers, it has already been demonstrated that some sub- 
jects (most frequently mathematics, the sciences, music 
and the creative arts) can be presented at a level that is 
challenging to even the best high school students. Inven- 
tive efforts to develop a similar capacity in other subjects 
are now being made. Despite the unscholarly atmosphere 
surrounding public education and the restiveness and pre- 
cocity of high school students, it is likely that further suc: 
cesses will be scored. These are all to the good, and if 
they do become general rather than exceptional, they will 
make very good sense of the idea that the first university 
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Thirty-Five Years After 


Interested in statistics? Here are some for the Class 
of 1931, 35 years after graduation. Statistician Robert 
P. Adams won't guarantee the complete accuracy, 
and besides, some 108 members of the class provided 
no information, but from the living members who did 
respond here are some figures. The largest number 
of graduates are in some aspect of education: 72, with 
far more in the sciences or social sciences than in the 
humanities. Some 42 are in business; 20 are in social 
work. Three are farmers. Some 25 hold Ph. D. degrees; 
6 became physicians, 3 lawyers. 

The negative statistics are also interesting: The 
class produced no novelists, no poets, no playwrights 
No member of the class holds (or ever held) an elective 
office in the national or state government. Forty-six 
of the women never married, with some clear corre- 
lation between high professional degrees and careers 
and non-marriage. One woman carved out a career 
on stage, screen, and radio; another became the first 
woman professor of medicine at Marquette University. 


course should be centered in a particular division of cognate 
subjects, selected by the student on the basis of an intellec- 
tual bent discovered in high school. The result would be a 
pyramidal sequence, extending from a study of all subjects 
in high school, through a division of studies in college, to 
single disciplines at the doctoral and professional levels. 

Before his death last summer, Dean William DeVane 
anticipated these tendencies by making the case for divi- 
sional studies at the first-degree level, perhaps on the 
general model of Oxford’s Modern Greats. A recent visit 
to one of the new British universities suggests that they 
have left even Modern Greats behind and, indeed, are 
setting the pace for the English-speaking world. Moreover, 
since they are new and are passing from narrowness to 
breadth, while American universities are old and are passing 
from breadth to greater concentration, there is a verve and 
sense of discovery in these English universities which are 
not yet matched on this side of the Atlantic. 

The new universities in Britain have been mindful, also, 
of the pitfalls which await attempts to combine breadth of 
curriculum with departmental organization. Their adoption 
of the interdisciplinary “School of Studies” rather than the 
department as not only the basic unit of study for students 
but as the primary administrative unit and point of attach- 
ment for faculty members, is a recognition of that inter- 
dependence of structure and accomplishment in education 
which is my principal theme today. If the new curricula 
are to be steadily successful, here or in Great Britain, and 
not merely interesting episodes for scholars and scientists 
whose primary obligations lie elsewhere, something like 
these British arrangements will be essential. For effective 
educational planning, 1 have been contending, requires 
direct and candid attention to the overall structure as well 
as the professed aims of the American educational system, 
and the sociology of academic careers in the United States, 
and to the optimal definition and interplay of school, 
college, and university. 
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ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


FREDERICK B. ARTZ, °16, welcomes the Class of 1966 


"lps THE MOST RECENT ALUMNI, the Class of 1966, whom 
it is my privilege to welcome today into the Alumni 
Association. You are entering into a new relationship 
to the College which, in the past four years, you have 
alternately blessed and berated. I would prophesy that in 
the future you will look back upon it more inclined to 
bless than to berate, but, be that as it may, one of your 
number will be standing fifty years from today where I 
am standing today and will be trying to say something 
born of experience to the new group of incoming alumni. 

Your representative on that day will search his mem- 
ory, as I have searched mine, both to review the 
changes in the College and the world in that intervening 
half century, and to reflect on changes in his own in- 
terests and standards which may or may not justify him 
in offering advice to the Class of 2016. It is a sobering 
thought that the members of that audience will not be 
born for almost thirty years. I hope you will be able 
to say to them, as I now say to you, that the individual 
life is relatively insignificant compared with the corporate 
life of a great institution like Oberlin, but at the same 
time to point out the paradox that unless the full potential 
of each individual life is realized, the justification for 
the corporate life will be weakened or lost. Oberlin may 
have had a share in making your past. What will be 
your share in making not only the future Oberlin but 
also the future world in which you will live? What will 
you have made of your life by your fiftieth reunion in 
that year 2016? As a visitor at President Stevenson’s 
inauguration said: “Finally, I admonish you always to 
cherish your alma mater, and to remember those who 
broke their hearts to give it to you!” 


JAMES F. LAPINSKI, ’66, responds to the welcome 


AS OBERLIN GRADUATES, we enter a world that has 

made phenomenal advances in technology, science and 
research. In many respects, however, man has progressed 
little in human understanding, human decency and human 
kindness. Advances in the basic rights of man, and man’s 
direction and purpose in life have lagged behind advances in 
other areas. In reading every day about the atrocities and 
cruelties inflicted by man against man, I wonder when men 
of all ages and vocations finally will begin to concentrate on 
improving man’s love and treatment of his fellow man. 
Today we rapidly develop techniques and methods to bet- 
ter the lives of men everywhere in a physical, tangible way. 
No doubt we should continue to research and to extend 
material satisfactions, but we also should endeavor to im- 
prove and develop respect and fairness among all groups 
and peoples. 


. 
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Perhaps our society has moved too far in a materialistic 
direction. There is little question that we live in a rapidly 
growing, affluent society. But the problems we face in the 
coming years will demand qualitative, not only quantita- 
tive approaches. The future will reveal and the present is 
revealing a change of emphasis concerning what to do with 
our wealth and know-how. Rather than continue to stress 
only gains, we must shift our attention to what directions 
the society should distribute the knowledge of its accom- 
plishments, the national product of its economy, and the 
benefits of its policy. 

The arena for the problems of this year’s graduates will 
be world-wide. Gone forever are the days when our 
society can achieve a quick, clear-cut solution to world 
crises, or decline to become involved in grave issues beyond 
its territorial borders. As the United States has led the 
world in material advances, it must, if it is to continue as 
a leading nation, concentrate on advancing dignity, under- 
standing, and equality among all men, not just among all 
men of a particular class, elite, or interest group. 


In the times we face today there is only one thing we 
can rely on for sure: the frustrating fact that change in 
our society will be inevitable, far-reaching and rapid. The 
world will no longer cater to the preservation of vested 
and traditional interests. Advanced western countries today 
are modern mass societies encompassing a majority of the 
population in the benefits, values, and aspirations of a 
common culture. Never before in history has any society 
included such a high percentage of its population in the 
real workings of that society. And this percentage 1s 
destined to increase. To me, mass society does not mean 
stereotyped behavior, forced conformity and stifled crea- 
tivity. Rather it connotes the extension of opportunity, 
initiative, and respect to an ever increasing percentage of 
the population. The diffusion of culture in this sense from 
the center to the periphery of society will often take on a 
mediocre, callous quality. But the broadening human base 
of society will undoubtedly in the long run lead to a great 
improvement in the human condition. None of you has 
anything to fear from the extension of humanity, culture, 
and equality into a mass society. Those underprivileged 
minority groups outside the society are making their de- 
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mands felt more than ever before. In other countries those 
that stand outside the actual society are awakening to the 
facts and opportunities of their society, a society of which 
they have never really been a part. The suppressed peoples 
of the world and the oppressed groups of our society are 
clamoring for their basic human rights in society. The 
institutions and attitudes of all societies will be altered and 
transformed in the years to come as a result of this awak- 
ening of the world’s excluded groups. We cannot afford 
either to oppose this change or passively to accept it. All 
generations have to recognize the existence and realities of 
this change in shaping tomorrow’s more humane world. 


A generation must arise soon, must establish itself as 
the one that has propelled the world toward unprecedented 
advances in brotherhood and human rights. I hope that 
those graduating from college in 1966 will be the core of 
that generation. As we take our place as alumni of Oberlin 
College, let it not be said that our generation has not had 
its task to do. 


MARK J. STALEY, ’30, presents the Alumni Award 


ie MurpocH LAMPSON, you, with a flair and a flour 
ish, have clearly demonstrated your ability as both 
teacher and scholar. Your warmth, understanding, and 
sincere sympathy for people, drew your students to yr 
Even in large classes you handled your students as indi 
viduals. An eloquent reader, a persuasive interpreter of 
literature, you created an aura of excitement and ex- 
pectation, not only in your classroom, but in your home 
as well, where students and colleagues were alway’s 
welcome, day and night. 
Your ever-youthful and cheerful spirit has carried 
you through good days and bad; your intuitive wisdom, 
your thoughtfulness of others, without thought of self, 
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Vivian Hanford Davis, °55, Alumni Association vice president- 
elect, and Edward S. Tobias, “52, executive director of the Alumni 
Association, seated at the head table. 


James F. Lapinski, °66, class president. 


Left: Mark J. Staley, °30, president of the 
Alumni Association, reads citation to Emeri- 
tus professor of English Ruth Lampson, 
M.A., °20, recipient of the Alumni Medal. 


have made you a wise counselor; your unique ability to 
inspire intellectual curios:ty and moral discipline made 
your students, many of whom are gathered here to 
honor you, far richer than they would have been in all 
those matters of the heart and mind that make life sig- 
nificant. 

For your deep understanding of people, for your wiil 
ingness to serve your college and your alma mater, where 
you taught for twenty-nine years and where you received 
your Master of Arts degree, the Alumni Association, 
in deepest gratitude, bestows upon you its highest award 

the Alumm Medal for distinguished service to Oberlin 


College 


College trustees Frank C. Fisher, “14, right, and Robert 
W. Wheeler, °23, with Mrs. Wheeler (Grace Strickland, °2 
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Lewis E. Hayes, president of the Class of 1914 that gave over $30,000 to 
furnish a room in the new King Building, with Andrew Wilson, °67. 
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= Dolores Johnson Hummons, °41, left, and Quindolyn Rucker 
here was fun for everyone all week end Washington, “41, on their way to the Luncheon. 
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Josephine Curtiss Steinhoff, "16, from California, and The Rever- 
end Marion F. Stickney, °16, from New York. 
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William L. Mezger, °38, president-elect of the Alumni Association 
and Mercedes H. Singleton, °26, editor of the Alumni Magazine. 


Athena Tacha Spear, M.A., “61, assistant curator of the 
Art Museum, beside one of her exhibits on display. 
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Lysle K. Butler, °25, chairman of the department ol physical edu- ae ae haan W. Seaman (Erma Jones, *12), and Mt 
ation, presents the Putters Trophy to the winner, Victor C. seorge M. Jones, le 


Doerschuk, “09, at the Men’s Dinner. 


Gilbert Lay, “68 Gilbert Lay, °68 


Approximately 100 members of the Class of 1926 returned for 
their 40th reunion at Talcott. Right, Robert Duncan and his son, 
John. Above, Robert Duncan and Florien Heiser, Class president, 
stand on either side of the class flag. Florien’s car was greatly 
admired all week end. 


Among those at the Butlers’ for the Golf Breakfast are, seated, left to right: 
Samuel Cooper, °36, Robert Keefe, former Oberlin faculty member, Lysle Butler, °25, and 

Mox Weber, °25. Standing, left to right: George Vradenburg, 64, and Peter Felder, °64. 
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Aldrich B. Underwood, °11, left, and Ar- 
thur F. Baker, *11. 
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Sisag K. Emurian, t, ‘Ol, one of the honored guests at the 
Recognition Day of the Graduate School of Theology, 
with J. William Lee, associate professor of the ; 


philosophy of religion, and Mrs. Lee. 


At the Senior Dance are, left to right: 
James Lapinski, °66, Janet Lyman, and Scott Kretchmar, °66, 
son of the late Robert Kretchmar, °40. 
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Rear Admiral James Calvert, *41, h, °60, was the speaker at the mar, 66, David Russell, °66, Peter Kemper, 66, Karl Kurtz, °67. 
Men’s Dinner. Standing, left to right, are captains of the various Seated, left to right: Frederick Shults, “54, Joseph Gurtis, Julian 
varsity teams: Paul Heide, “66, Wendell Mecks, “66, Douglas Smith, Rear Admiral Calvert, J. William Grice, Ralph Bibler, 
Jansson, 66, Bruce Campbell, °66, Richard Roberts, °66, Lysle K. Frank Zoltan, and William Judson. 

Butler, ‘25, Hal Lawson, °66, Howard Creighton, °66, Scott Kretch- 


Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Miller, Jr. (Katherine 


ikaieer, 241), The Athletic Field provided electricity and water for the many house trailers 


parked for the week end. 
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Department 
Open 


Houses 


A Sunday morning breakfast was held 

at the Ben Lewises’. In the top picture 
Arthur W. Wright, instructor in 
economics, talks with Joseph R. Creighton, 
°41. Above, Professor Ben Lewis, center. 


The Classics department party was held at 
the Nathan Greenbergs’. Professo1 
Greenberg serves punch to Diane Haley, 
66, and her parents Mr. and Mrs. 

E. R. Haley, from St. Petersburg, Florida. 


In the News 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, °33, United States 
Information Agency deputy assistant direc- 
tor for administration, has been named prin- 
cipal officer for the American Consulate in 
Florence, Italy. He will assume his new 
duties in September. 


Provost and Mrs. John W. Kneller talk with Germaine Brée, honorary 
degree recipient, at their party on Sunday evening. 


Left: In the garden at President and Mrs. Carr’s reception for 
alumni, parents, and friends. 


PATRIC L. CAVANAUGH, °48, former 
chairman of the department of health and 
physical education at the University of De- 
troit, was recently named director of the 
division of teacher education and chairman 
of the department of education. 


JANE MARSH, ’63, was the voice compe- 

titions winner in the third Tchaikovsky In- 

< 2rnationé isic Competition, held ever 

At the Robert Stolls’. Above, Professor and Mrs. Stoll; Professor Stoll was ae Juv oon pele AEE d every 
acting chairman of the department of mathematics, last semester. 


BERNARD ». ADAMS, dean of students 
and lecturer in English at Oberlin College, 
has been named president of Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. He will assume his new 
duties in the fall 


Get Ready 
for the 


Big Week End 


HOMECOMING 


1966 


October 28, 29, 30 


Friday, Saturday, Sunday lf 
SPECIAL EvENTS | fe 
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» College Orchestra Concert | 
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» Concert by members of the Conservatory 
Faculty 


» Football Game (Kenyon) and Reception 


» Thought-provoking panels (faculty, students, 
administrators ) 


» Homecoming Dinner REMEMBER THE DATES: 


» Alumni Association Business Meetings Wap eeeratm 


and Workshops THREE FULL DAYS TO ENJOY AND 
» This is the big year, celebrating the 100th Predera Li 
Anniversary of the Conservatory of 


Music and the 50th Anniversary 
of the Allen Art Museum 


HOMECOMING REGISTRATION FORM 
Please return to: The Alumni Association, Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


ROOM RESERVATIONS: 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28 - - - number of beds 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29 - number of beds 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30 - - number of beds.......... 
NAME ee Oa ee SNe i ee eee mC mb ee ak, 
(Please Print) 
STREET 
CITY Pee ils dias a tame Rape ia Da be Gn, aes 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT TIME AND PLACE OF EVENTS 
PLEASE WRITE TO: 
THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
WILDER HALL 
OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 
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